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THE HIGHER GIRLS’ SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA 


I 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Like most institutions the Prussian system of higher girls’ 
schools is an evolution. It did not suddenly spring into exist- 
ence with the reform regulations of 1908 but is the result of 
forces, which for years have been at work among the people. 
Such being the case, it will be necessary for us to trace briefly 
the history of female education in Prussia up to 1908 in order 
to understand fully the epoch-making reform of that year.’ 

As in the case of other European nations we must seek the 
beginnings of German female education in the church. It was 
to the cloister schools that the Germans sent their daughters in 
the ninth and tenth centuries and here they received instruction 
not only in books but also in music, sewing and other feminine 
occupations. Already in the year 900 there were seventy of 
these cloisters.? 

At first the instruction in these schools was not of a very high 
order but in the tenth century there was a great improvement in 
the character and extent of the subjects taught. This improve- 
ment was most noticeable in the Saxon cloisters. Just how 
highly they were esteemed may be seen from the fact that 


*This historical sketch is based largely on the works of Lyster, Lange, 
Baumer, Rein, and Paulsen. See Bibliography. 


*Quoted by Baumer from Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. 
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boys who were preparing for the priesthood were sent to them 
for their first training. 

Up to this time the cloister schools were intended primarily 
for prospective nuns, but from now on we find other girls 
attending them. These latter received their education in the 
so-called external schools, where the greatest stress was laid on 
reading, writing, and a study of the Psalms; but they were also 
taught various kinds of feminine handiwork. The education 
furnished in the cloister school was intended primarily for girls 
of noble birth but there is evidence that girls of lowly birth 
had also a rudimentary education. 

The institution of chivalry, which effected such a profound 
change in German life and letters, had also a marked effect upon 
the education of women. It was now no longer necessary to be 
able to read only the Bible but also, if not actually necessary 
yet highly desirable, to read the interesting works of contempo- 
rary poets. With the decay of knighthood came a change in 
man’s attitude toward woman, which resulted greatly to her dis- 
advantage. Likewise the growth of cities and the substitution 
of German for Latin called into existence a great number of 
private schools. These were conducted by poor priests and by 
the widows of working men and, needless to say, were in no 
way comparable to the cloister schools which they were trans- 
planting. 

In the period of the Reformation the girls’ school became for 
the first time a public institution and schools sprang up to fur- 
nish girls of all classes with an education suitable to their needs. 
The educational seeds planted during the period of the Reforma- 
tion were killed by the Thirty Years’ War. The small private 
schools, conducted usually by anybody but educators, increased 
in number and frequently helped to ruin rather than to educate 
their pupils. In this dreary time the Catholic cloisters again 
took up with vigor their task of educating the young and once 
more became the only place where it was possible for a girl to 
get anything more than the education of the Volksschule. Things 
continued in this condition till the turn of the century when 
Francke established in Halle his Gynaeceum, which may be 
regarded as the first higher girls’ school in Germany. This 
institution, established in 1698, was an imitation of the famous 
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school of Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. In it the French 
demoiselle, whose business it was to teach the girls French and 
deportment, played a leading role. 

The period of Enlightenment favored the higher education of 
women, but despite the views held by the leaders of the move- 
1 ment little was done to put the education of girls on a firmer 
| footing ; as before they still received their training in the home 
under a tutor or demoiselle. 

Next comes Rousseau with his ideals and with his famous 

phrase “la femme est faite specialement pour plaire a l’homme,” 
and we have the sentimental woman who makes new demands 
upon the educational institutions of the time. Inspired by Rous- 
seau’s “ Emile’’ a whole flood of educational works swept over 
Germany, but they did not result in the establishment of new 
public institutions. Up to the end of the eighteenth century the 
girls’ schools were either private ventures or were established 
by philanthropic princes. Girls who did not attend these schools 
were educated at home. 

With the establishment of the Ober-Schulkollegium in 1787 
education became in Prussia the business of the state. After 
the years of French oppression the demand for female educa- 
tion became greater and greater and to meet this demand public 
schools for girls were established.’ In these schools there was 
lacking a unifying principle and there existed among them the 
greatest diversity of aims and methods. It was the belief among 
people interested in the subject that the only means of remedying 
this condition was to come to some agreement as to the aims to 
be pursued. The first efforts in this direction were made in 
1848, when Director Schornstein of Eberfeld called an assembly 
of teachers in girls’ schools to discuss the following points: (1) 
The necessity of an internal and external unity in girls’ schools 
and the means of obtaining it. (2) The position of girls’ schools 
in reference to other institutions. (3) The leading principles of 
female education. The concensus of opinion of this assembly 
was that the girls’ schools ought to be state institutions. This 
, meeting had no practical results so far as the government was 











*To 1820 there were 22 public higher girls’ schools, 1821-1840 there were 
34, and 1841-1860 there were 47. Quoted by Baumer from Néldeke. 
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concerned and we must wait till 1872 before we find any radical 
change taking place in the higher girls’ schools. 

No one who reads the history of German Education can miss 
the significance of this year. The particular event which gives 
it importance was the conference called together by Director 
Kreyenberg of Iserlohn. It was composed of 164 teachers, 54 
of whom were women, and met in September in Weimar. It 
is known as the Weimar Conference. Its purpose was to crys- 
talize the prevailing views on female education. The result of 
the conference was a memorial which, in the course of the year, 
was sent to the various governments. Since this document 
sums up the situation as it existed in 1872 and since it likewise 
contains so much that is still retained in the system to-day, it 
will be worth while to see what were its principal demands. 
They were as follows: That the higher girls’ school with a ten 
years’ course should be under state control and under the same 
jurisdiction as the boys’ school; that the curriculum contain two 
foreign languages; that the staff consist of academically trained 
teachers who should have salaries and pensions the same as the 
teachers in the higher boys’ school; that the higher girls’ school 
be distinguished from the middle school; and that state normal 
schools be established for the training of teachers. 

As a result of the Weimar Conference Minister Falk sum- 
moned a conference in August, 1873. This conference con- 
firmed practically all of the demands of the Weimar confer- 
ence, but did not give them the sanction of law; nevertheless 
the conclusions here reached may be considered as the founda- 
tion upon which has been erected the present system of female 
education. They are as follows: The higher girls’ school must 
have a ten years’ course; teach two foreign languages; the staff 
must consist of academically and seminary trained men teachers 
and women teachers; and should be under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial school board. 

In order to hold fast what had been gained and to make 
propaganda for the cause of female education, the promoters of 
the Weimar Conference called another meeting in Hanover in 


*The complete record of the transactions is found in Protokolle iiber die 
im August 1873 im K6niglich Preussischen Unterrichtsministerium 
gepflogenen, das mittlere und hGhore Madchenschulwesen betreffenden Ver- 
handlungen (Berlin, 1873). 
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September 1873, where they formed an association, “ The Ger- 
man Association for the Secondary Education of Girls.” The 
purpose of this association, which has had such a tremendous 
influence in the development of female education in Germany, 
is ‘to further the inner and outer development of the middle 
and higher girls’ schools on the lines laid down in Weimar in 
1872.” Their official organ was the Zeitschrift fiir weibliche 
Bildung in Schule und Haus, the name of which was changed 
in 1902 to Frauenbildung. 

Even at the Weimar meeting there was observable a marked 
difference of opinion between the representatives of the private 
schools and those of the public schools. Since men prevailed 
in the public schools and women in the private, it was in reality 
a difference of opinion as to how much women should have to 
do with the education of girls, particularly in the higher grade. 
This difference of opinion was still more marked at the meet- 
ings of the association held in Dresden in 1875 and in Cologne, 
1876. In the meeting at Eisenach in 1888 the women teachers, 
who believed that girls ought to have mostly women teachers in 
the upper grade, established a separate organization known as 
“The General German Association of Women Teachers,” with 
an official organ Die Lehrerin in Schule und Haus. The aim 
of this new association was to effect a general improvement in 
the condition of women teachers and to obtain for them a larger 
share in the education of the people, particularly in the upper 
grade of the higher girls’ school. At their meeting in 1891 this 
association decided to present to the various governments a 
petition urging an improvement in the scientific training of 
women teachers. Sept. 12, 1892, they presented the petition 
to the Prussian minister, Dr. Bosse. 

In the meantime the older association had, at their meeting 
in Heidelberg in 1890, formed a special division for the affairs 
of women teachers. This association had likewise sent a peti- 
tion to the Prussian government on Sept. 25, 1892. To both 
petitions the government replied that it was already working on 
plans for the accomplishment of the ends proposed in the 
petitions. 

This division of forces was regarded at the time as unfor- 
tunate, but whatever may be said pro or con, it is certainly true 
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that the agitation begun at that time has kept the question of 
the education of girls before the public and has had much to 
do with the reforms that have been effected. We are now at the 
threshold of 1894, a never-to-be-forgotten year in the history 
of female education in Prussia. 

The Prussian government had, of course, not been deaf to 
the many voices raised in demand for reform. As Minister 
Bosse had said, it had been giving the matter earnest thought 
and on May 31, 1894 it issued the famous regulations! uber das 
Madchenschulwesen, die Lehrerinnenbildung und die Lehrerin- 
nenpriifung. These regulations prescribed a nine years’ course; 
special elective courses for the education of girls after the com- 
pletion of this course; the teaching of two foreign languages ; 
and a higher examination for women teachers, which would give 
them the title of Oberlehrerin and the right to teach in the 
classes of the upper grade. These regulations did not, of 
course, satisfy all the parties interested but they were, neverthe- 
less, universally regarded as a triumph. The chief objections 
to them were that they prescribed a nine years’ instead of a 
ten years’ course ; that they made no change in the teaching staff ; 
that the elective courses gave opportunity for superficiality, and 
that the higher girls’ school was not made subject to the pro- 
vincial school board. 

The next important step was taken in 1899 when the girls’ 
school received a special department in the ministry in the divi- 
sion of Elementary Schools. In charge of this department was 
placed Dr. Watzold, the champion of female education. With 
his appointment hope again sprang up that the whole system 
would soon be revised but his premature death, before he had 
elaborated his plans, blighted these hopes. The question was, 
however, kept constantly before the people and from time to 
time was the subject of serious debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives. As early as 1902 the minister of education, Dr. 
Studt, in a speech before the house, enunciated the principles 
which would guide the ministry in any new reform of the girls’ 
schools. After assuring the house that the government was 
following the whole movement with great interest, he stressed 
the following points: 


*For full text of regulations, see Zentralblatt, 1804, p. 446. 
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(1) The training of women and their special training for 
a specific calling will be the point of view of the government. 

(2) The higher girls’ school must be clearly separated from 
the middle school. 

(3) German shall occupy a central place in the curriculum. 

(4) More important than the extension of scientific knowl- 
edge and social graces is an improvement in the education of 
girls in the direction of the general problems now claiming the 
attention of the educated woman. 

In conclusion he said: ‘I may summarize the principles 
which the government has followed and will continue to follow 
in the future as follows: the ideal position of the German woman 
in the family shall be preserved as far as possible.” 

Notwithstanding these assurances of interest and good inten- 
tions nothing definite was done, and the girls’ school was repeat- 
edly the subject of debate in the house. On Feb. 28, 1905, Dr. 
Schwarzkopf of the ministry, in reply to a satirical speech of 
representative Hackenberg, called attention to the statements 
made by the minister in 1902; stated that the principles then 
enunciated were still controlling the actions of the government; 
and explained the delay as due to the death of Dr. Watzold. 
He made this promise which is full of hope for the future: “I 
may say that the minister of education is constantly giving this 
matter his closest attention and it is hoped that in the not far 
distant future we shall arrive at results which will correspond 
to the present needs.” 

On Jan. 23 and 24, 1906, there assembled at the invitation of 
the minister in the auditorium of the ministry a conference to 
discuss the government plans of reform. This conference con- 
sisted of forty-five men and women selected from the most dis- 
tinguished educators in Germany.’ At the conclusion of the 
meeting the ministry assured the members that the suggestions 
made at the conference would be carefully weighed and tested. 

The friends of the cause felt that the reform of the girls’ 
schools would now soon take place. On Oct. 11-12 there con- 
vened in Cassel the congress of the higher education of women. 
There were present a thousand women and a few men. The 


‘For a list of those present and a detailed account of the proceedings, 
see Frauenbildung, vol 5, 207-214. 
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object of the meeting as stated by the president, Mrs. Stein- 
mann, was “the finding of a way for the better education of 
women.” As a matter of fact it was a protest against the gov- 
ernment plan. At the conclusion of the meeting resolutions 
were passed covering the following points: The higher girls’ 
school; preparation for the university; education of women 
beyond the girls’ school; coeducation; training of teachers; the 
position of the higher girls’ school in the educational system of 
Prussia. Subsequently these resolutions were presented to Min- 
ister Holle by a delegation of ladies. “ Mrs. Steinmann, who 
acted as chairman of the committee, explained to the minister 
the general plans agreed upon and showed in what way they 
differed from the government plan of reorganization. The min- 
ister requested the ladies to set aside all differences and aid in 
securing the reforms planned by the government, so that the 
legislature might accept that plan and thus move in the direc- 
tion of possible development. The chiefs of the division of 
secondary schools in the ministry discussed all the resolutions 
of the Cassel congress, as well as the bill before the diet.’ 
There was now nothing to do except wait for the new regula- 
tions and see in how far they met the wishes and expectations 
of the various parties concerned. 

Let us pause now and look at the official status of the higher 
girls’ school. It is practically the same as it was in 1894. 
How little the situation had changed may be seen from the 
following quotations from histories of the subject dating from 
earlier times up to 1908. Writing in 1900 Miss Lyster? says: 
“ Although the higher school for girls was clearly enough defined 
by these regulations (i.e., of 1894), nothing was said to put it 
officially in the same category with the higher boys’ school. In 
1904 Dr. Baumer? says: “ The demand of the heads of the 
higher girls’ schools that these generally be put under the over- 
sight of the provincial school board has not yet been granted by 
the government.” Again in 1908, Miss Martin thus describes 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs:*? “ Thus today in reference 
to the system of girls’ schools Germany presents the picture of 
a theoretical and practical disunion, which may well be com- 


* Report of Commissioner of Education, 1907, p. 184. 
* See Bibliography. 
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pared to the political diversity of the seventeenth century. Who 
will change it?” 

Having now traced the history of female education in Prussia 
up to 1908 let us consider the defects of the old system which 
made a reform necessary. We shall then be in a position to 
see how far these defects have been remedied. An excellent 
statement of the case is given by Dr. Seehausen,' whose results 
may be summarized as follows: Up to the time of the reform 
the state only provided for the establishment of higher girls’ 
schools and normal schools, but made no provision for the fur- 
ther training of girls after they had completed the higher school ; 
the elective courses did not meet this need. The course comprised 
only nine years, and in the curriculum too much stress was laid 
on training the feeling and not enough on training the under- 
standing. The normal school in three years’ courses trained for 
elementary and for both middle and higher schools, and com- 
pelled the girl to study and teach at the same time, which was 
too great a strain upon her health. Almost nothing was done 
for the future housewife and mother or for the girl who desired 
to go to the university. Finally the external affairs and teaching 
conditions were unregulated and it was consequently difficult 
to secure the best teachers for girls’ schools. 

We are now ready to study the new regulations and to look 
at the system of female education as it exists to-day. 


*See Padagogisches Archiv, Vol. 50, p. 456. 














II 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF HIGHER GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
IN PRUSSIA 


The new system of secondary schools for girls in Prussia is 
still in a nascent state due to the recency of the reform. The 
present time is recognized by the government and the teachers 
as a period of transition from the old to the new. No descrip- 
tion can therefore give a faithful picture of conditions as they 
exist in all parts of the kingdom, but the following chapter aims 
to give a clear account of the whole system as planned by the 
government. Many schools already are faithfully carrying out 
the new regulations and all schools which hope to be officially 
recognized must prepare themselves to do so. It will present 
the Prussian secondary girls’ school as it will certainly exist for 
some time to come, for, although the new regulations are not 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned, it will be some time before 
any radical changes are made. 

The present system of secondary education for girls in Prus- 
sia embraces the three following institutions, which will be im- 
mediately described in detail: 

(1) The Higher Girls’ School (Die Héhere Madchenschule), 
which is the foundation, upon which is superimposed : 

(2) The Lyceum (Das Lyzeum), consisting of (a) the Wom- 
en’s School (Die Frauenschule) (b) the Higher Normal School 
(Das Hohere Lehrerinnenseminar). 

(3) The University Preparatory School (Dte Studienanstalt) 


The Higher Girls’ School 
According to the regulations of August 18, 1908,? a H. G. S. 
is one which conforms to these regulations in regard to subjects 


*The following abbreviations will be used for these various institutions: 


H. G. S., L., W. S., H. N.S. U. P. S. 


*Bestimmungen iiber das hGhere Madchenschulwesen in Preussen. Ber- 
lin, 1910. 
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of instruction, number of periods, programs, and in which, as a 
rule, one half of the periods in the academic subjects’ of the 
upper and middle grades are taught by university trained teach- 
ers. The H. G. S. has ten ascending classes, which are desig- 
nated by X (the lowest) to I (the highest). The classes X, 
IX, VIII form the lower grade; VII, VI, V, the middle grade; 
and IV, III, II, I the upper grade. The minimum age at which 
a girl may enter the lowest class is six years. 

In exceptional cases boys may be admitted to the classes of 
the lower and middle grades. By taking some extra work these 
boys may thus prepare themselves for tertia (i.e., fourth year) 
of a boys’ secondary school. This entering wedge for coedu- 
cation is used as an argument by the coeducation party, who 
desire that girls may also be allowed to enter the boys’ schools 
in those places where no girls’ secondary school exists. As yet, 
however, the government has turned a deaf ear to their appeal. 

In the H. G. S. all subjects are obligatory except needle work, 
which is optional in the upper grade. 


The Lyceum 


The Lyceum is intended to give to girls who have completed 
the course of the H. G. S. a further education, which will pre- 
pare them for their future careers. To quote literally from the 
regulations: “In addition to academic subjects it shall likewise 
offer instruction in domestic science and practical pedagogy in 
order to meet the educational needs of young women, according 
to their choice and inclination, and to give a worthy content to 
their inner life, which will protect them against superficiality 
and shallowness and at the same time show them ways and 
means of meeting the demands which the present time is making 
upon women.” 

This general education is supplied by 


The Women’s School 


Girls who enter the W. S. must either have a leaving cer- 
tificate from the H. G. S. or else they must satisfy the authorities 


of their ability to do the work. After completing the two years’ 


*For meaning of academic subject, see program of H. G. S. 
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course the student receives a certificate; if she leaves before the 
expiration of two years, she receives only a statement of the 
work completed. 

There are only two compulsory subjects in the W. S.,' peda- 
gogy and kindergarten. In addition to these election is free, 
the minimum number of hours permitted being twelve and the 
maximum thirty. A student must remain in a course elected 
at least one-half year. 

What has just been said applies to girls who do not intend 
to become teachers but who are simply preparing themselves for 
the duties of a housewife. The W. S. prepares, however, for 
certain sorts of teaching and first of all for domestic science. 
\If a girl expects to enter this profession she must take in addi- 
tion to pedagogy and kindergarten also domestic science, natural 
science, hygiene, civics, sewing, household economy, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics. At the conclusion of her course she 
passes the examination for domestic science teachers,” and re- 
ceives permission to teach this subject in elementary and middle 
schools. She does not have the right to teach domestic science 
ina H.G.S. To secure this privilege she must pass a second 
examination.® 

In the next place the W. S. prepares girls for kindergarten 
teaching. This does not appear in the regulations, but for two 
years the course has been in operation at the Royal Elisbeth 
School in Berlin and the new regulations governing this depart- 
ment will probably appear in the course of this year. The course 
is known as the Kindergartnerinnen-Seminar (training school 
for kindergarten teachers). At the conclusion of the course 
the students receive a diploma, which confers upon them the 
right to be kindergarten teachers in elementary schools and in 
families. In order to become directresses of kindergartens, they 
must take further training. The government likewise proposes 
to introduce this course for directresses of kindergartens into 
the W. S. The experiment will first be tried at a state school 


1 For subjects of study and curricula see chapters on these subjects. 


* See Bestimmungen iiber Ausbildung und Priifung der Lehrerinnen der 
weiblichen Handarbeiten und der Lehrerinnen der Hauswirtschaft. Ber- 
lin, 1908. 


* Cf. chapter on Training of Teachers under Domestic Science. 
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and when the details have been worked out there, the regulations 
governing the course will be published. 

The Lyceum also has (b) The Higher Normal School with a 
four years’ course. The first three years are devoted to academic 
studies, at the conclusion of which an examination is passed. 
The student then enters the fourth or practical year, at the end 
of which she passes another examination and receives the right 
to teach in the elementary school, in the intermediate school and 
in certain classes of the higher girls’ school. 

In order to enter the H. N. S. a girl must present a 
leaving certificate from a H. G. S. or must pass an entrance 
examination. 

For the practical training of students in the H. N. S. there 
must be a practice school. In larger places this school is either 
a primary or intermediate school. When it is not possible to 
have a school the lower classes of the H. G. S. are used for 
practice work. In connection with the Lyceum there is also 
a kindergarten for the practical instruction of the students in 
the care of children. 


The University Preparatory School 


As the name implies, the business of the U. P. S. is to prepare 
girls for the university, i.e., it gives them the same training as 
the boys receive in the Gymnasium, in the Realgymnasium, and 
in the Oberrealschule. At the conclusion of the course a girl 
must prove by a leaving examination that she possesses the neces- 
sary maturity to start upon university study. 

The U. P. S. has three different courses corresponding to the 
three higher schools for boys respectively. The oberrealschule 
course is five years; the realgymnasial and the gymnasial, six. 
The classes of the U. P. S. are known either by their numbers 
or by the corresponding names of the boys’ school: viz., Upper 
and Lower Prima; Upper and Lower Sekunda; Upper and Lower 
Tertia. Class VI of the U. P. S. corresponds to lower Tertia 
of the boys’ school. 

To be admitted to the Oberrealschule classes a girl must pre- 
sent a certificate showing that she has completed the eight 
lower classes of aH. G. S. To enter the realgymnasial or gym- 
nasial course she must have completed the seven lower classes 
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of a H. G. S. Girls who do not possess these certificates or 
who desire to enter any class of the U. P. S. other than the 
lowest, must pass an entrance examination. At the end of her 
course in the U. P. S. the girl passes the maturity examination 
and may then, if she so desires, pursue her studies at the uni- 
versity. If she decides at this time that she does not want to go 
to the university, she may enter the fourth, practical year, of 
the H. N. S. and after one year become a teacher. If she 
decides upon this course, she must pass a supplementary exam- 
ination in Pedagogy, French, and English. 

In order to make the situation perfectly clear let us take 
eight girls who desire different sorts of education and trace 
their progress through the various stages of their educational 
career. We shall assume that they all start at the earliest age 
of six years and that they are promoted at the end of each 
year. 

The first girl has no aspirations for a career but desires simply 
a general education, which she may complete at the earliest 
possible date. She goes through the classes of the H. G. S., 
spending a year in each, and completes the course at the age 
of sixteen, when she receives her diploma. 

Girl number two has likewise no craving for a career but 
does desire some further instruction which will prepare her for 
the duties of a housewife. She completes the ten years’ course 
of the H. G. S. and then enters the W. S. where she remains 
for two years more. Upon the completion of this course she 
receives another diploma at the age of eighteen. 

Girl number three decides to become a kindergarten teacher. 
After completing the H. G. S. she enters the Kindergdartnerinnen- 
Seminar (training school for kindergarten teachers), a part of 
the Lyceum, and after two years receives a diploma which gives 
her the right to be a kindergarten teacher in private families 
and in elementary schools. 

Girl number four would like to become a teacher of domestic 
science. After completing the H. G. S. she enters the W. S. 
and after two years’ study receives a diploma which gives her 
the right to teach domestic science in elementary and middle 
schools. If later she decides to become a teacher of domestic 
science in a H. G. S. she must have further training.’ 


* See chapter on Training of Teachers. 
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Girl number five decides at some time during her course in 
the H. G. S. that she will become a teacher. At present she 
has no thought of going to the university, thus preparing herself 
for the position of Upper Teacher, but is content to be an ordi- 
nary teacher. Like the preceding girl she completes the course 
of the H. G. S., but then enters the H. N. S. After completing 
three years of academic study, she passes an examination upon 
these subjects and then enters the practical year, at the expira- 
tion of which she passes another examination and receives a 
certificate which entitles her to teach either in the elementary 
school, in the intermediate school, or in the H. G. S. She is 
not an academically trained teacher because she has not studied 
at the university and has not passed the examination for higher 
teachers. If later on she decides to become a higher teacher 
she has that privilege. In that event her subsequent career may 
be traced in the chapter on the training of teachers. 

Girl number six, having means, ability, and inclination, de- 
cides that she will pursue her studies at the university. She 
does not yet know what she will finally do, but that is not 
necessary as there will be time enough later for a decision. She 
has a decided talent for languages and decides that she will 
study both Latin and Greek; that is, she resolves to take the 
full gymnasium course or, to use our terminology, the full 
classical course. She is thirteen years old and has completed 
the seven lower classes of the H. G. S. Instead, therefore, of 
entering the next higher class of the H. G. S. she enters the 
lowest class of the U. P. S. and begins Latin. Two years later 
she takes up Greek, which she studies for four years, at the 
expiration of which time, at the age of nineteen, she passes her 
maturity examination and receives a certificate which entitles 
her to enter a university. 

Girl number seven is like number six except that she does 
not desire to study Greek, so when the time comes to begin 
Greek, she enters the realgymnasial course, where she will get 
more modern languages. At the age of nineteen she passes the 
maturity examination and receives a diploma which gives her 
the right to study at the university. 

Girl number eight differs from six and seven in that she does 
not desire to study either Latin or Greek. She remains one 
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year longer in the H. G. S., when she enters the oberrealschule 
course and at the age of nineteen she likewise passes the ma- 
turity examination and receives a diploma which entitles her to 
study at the university. 

This rather long explanation and illustration will, I hope, 
make the diagram on page 16, which is copied from the official 
regulations, perfectly clear. 


The following statistics compiled from the January number 
of the Zentralblatt for 1911 will give an idea of the number of 
the different institutions at present recognized by the government. 

There are 214 public and 212 private recognized higher girls’ 
schools, nine of which have as yet not been opened. Of the 
public schools, 2 are at present without a director, 11 have women 
directors, and 201 have men. Of the private schools, 13 have 
men directors and 199 women. 

There are 159 Lyceums, 80 of which are private and 79 public. 

There are 77 Women’s Schools, 29 of which are public and 
48 private. 

There are 127 Higher Normal Schools, 51 of which are pri- 
vate and 76 public. 

There are 31 University Preparatory Schools, 2 of which are 
not connected with any other institution; 9 are connected with 
schools where there is no Lyceum, and the remainder are in 
connection with schools where there is a Lyceum. Of the 
U. P. S. 2 have gymnasial courses, 2 have oberrealschule courses, 
amd 27 have realgymnasial courses. This number is always 
changing for the government is constantly recognizing new 
schools. 

In conclusion a word may be said about the cost of education 
in the respective institutions. In the public schools the usual 
charge is 110 M.* in the lower grade, 140 M. in the middle and 
upper grade, 150 M. in the Lyceum, and 200 M. in the U. P. S. 
In private schools the cost will be usually about twice as much. 
While these charges may not seem very large to us they are 
nevertheless prohibitive to many German parents who have girls 
to educate. The school must, therefore, provide for pupils who 
are unable to pay. To do this they furnish from fifteen to 


"1 Mark = 24 cents. 
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twenty per cent free places. Furthermore, practically every 
school has a fund, the proceeds of which are used in helping 
poor girls through the university, for purchasing text-books for 
needy pupils, and for sending students on trips during their 
vacation. The money is contributed by parents, by graduates, 
and by friends of the school. Sometimes the gifts are quite 
substantial, as may be seen from the following report of a school 
for the year 1909-1910. 

30 M. from a former pupil. 

104 M. from a concert given by a friend. 

116 M. from a reading by one of the actors of the royal theatre. 

375 M. from a performance of “ Don Carlos” by the members of a class 


of the U. P. S. 
tooo M. from the father of one in the graduating class. 


—?s 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


The control of all matters pertaining to education is lodged 
with the Ministry of Public Worship and Instruction and Board 
of Health (Ministerium der geistlichen Unterrichts- und Medizi- 
nal-Angelegenheiten),’ usually called the Kultus-Ministerium. 
At the head of the ministry stands the Kultus-Minister, who is 
thus the minister of education. 

The educational department of the ministry is divided into 
two sections, each under a director. One section controls the 
universities, scientific institutions, higher boys’ and girls’ schools, 
schools of technical art and education; the other controls the 
elementary and normal schools, schools for physical training and 
institutions for idiots, the deaf, the dumb, and the blind. 

The Kultus-Minister is the final authority on all matters per- 
taining to education. He, with his directors, after due delibera- 
tion and conference with experts, decides the policy which must 
be pursued. He interprets the existing laws and decides all 
questions which may arise in administering them. There is 
nothing too lofty nor too humble to come before this august 
tribunal. To one who is not used to a highly centralized form 
of school government, a study of the decisions handed down 
by the minister is very interesting.* 

Between the ministry and the school stands the Provincial 
School Board, one of which is found in each of the twelve 
provinces into which the Kingdom of Prussia is divided. The 
head of the board is the highest official in the province, the Ober- 


*Until 1817 it had formed a department of the Ministry of Interior, this 
educational department of the Home Office having, in its turn, replaced in 
1808 the Ober-Schulkollegium (Central School Board) founded by Zedlitz 
under Frederick William II (Lawrence). 

*These and all other matters pertaining to education are published in 
the Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung in Preussen. 
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Prasident, who is assisted by four or five counsellors (Schul- 
rite). This board has jurisdiction in the following matters: 

1. All subjects bearing on the educational aim of the school. 

2. The organization of the school. 

3. The examination of new, and revision and confirmation of 
already existing, ordinances and regulations. 

4. Provision for the removal of abuses, which have crept into 
the school system. 

5. Examination of text-books in use; decision as to which 
are to be dispensed with or what new ones are to be introduced. 

6. The appointment of commissions to hold leaving-examina- 
tions. 

7. The supervision, direction and inspection of all schools 
which prepare for the university. 

8. The appointment, promotion, discipline, suspension, and 
dismissal of teachers in these institutions. 

9g. The control of financial affairs. 

The reform of 1908 placed the Higher Girls’ School under 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial School Board, thus placing it 
in the same category with the Higher Boys’ School. Previous 
to this only certain schools were responsible to this board ; others 
were responsible directly to the government of the province, or 
to the district school inspectors, or to the local school boards. 

All state schools are directly responsible to the Provincial 
School Board. City schools, on the other hand, are only indi- 
rectly responsible to it. They are directly responsible to the 
local school board, which usually consists of the mayor, members 
of the city council, and several directors of the higher schools. 
The members of the local board must be confirmed by the Pro- 
vincial School Board. The local board elects the director of the 
school and the teachers, pays their salaries and pensions, and 
has jurisdiction in the external affairs of the school, but has no 
direct authority in matters of discipline or instruction. 

All public schools are under the general control of the state 
and are subject at all times to state inspection. The examina- 
tion of the pupils is likewise a state matter. 

The ministry does not deal with the schools directly but 
through the Provincial School Board. If a teacher in a state 
school wishes to communicate with the ministry he sends his 
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communication to the director, who sends it to the Provincial 
School Board, who in turn send it to the ministry. Communi- 
cations to directors or teachers of city schools go through the 
hands of the mayor and, inversely, communications from direc- 
tors or teachers must go first to the mayor, then to the Pro- 
vincial School Board, then to the ministry. 

All private schools, which are recognized by the government, 
are likewise under the jurisdiction of the District School Board, 
to which they are responsible for all matters pertaining to the 
educational side of the school. In matters pertaining to health 
of the children and arrangement of buildings, etc., they are re- 
sponsible to the city authorities. 
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THE PROGRAM 
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ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 























Lower Grade | Middle Grade Upper Grade 
X | IX {VIII VII| VI| Vj IV{| ITIL} Il} I 
i re 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 
2. German.........] 10 9 8 Oo) 5s 5 4 4 4 4 
es <snséese —|—-|— 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 
Me As o's o c.00 —}—] — yes] dt 4 4 4 4 
5. History’ and his- 
tory ofart....)J—| —|—!i—! 2 2 2 2 2 3 
6. Geography...... —|— 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
7. Mathematics....) 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
8. Natural sciences.} — | — | — s*i s°| a*] 3°] 3) 3°] 2° 
_.. ae 16 | 15 | 16 | 22 | 22} 22 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 
































1 German and historical stories. 


Botany and zoology. 


3 Botany, zoology and mineralogy. : 
* Botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics. 


Physics and chemistry. 


5 Botany, chemistry, physics, zoology, and anthropology. 








FoRMAL SUBJECTS 





Io. 
It. 
12. 


13. 


Seer 
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I I I 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
I I I 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
2 7 6/ 9| 9f| 9 17 (97 (9)I7 (9)I7 (9) 
































1 In classes X to VII drawing and modelling are taught occasionally in German classes. 


2 Elective in upper grade. 
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W. S. 
II I 
ee ee 2 2 
2. Domestic science........... ¢* 5! 
3. Kindergarten.............. 4? 4? 
4. Care of children and hygiene| 4° 43 
5. Law and practice of citizen- 
ship, natural economy. . 2 24 
6. Household accounts (book- 
MR N piccls a oaleewad I I 
9. Needle work.........cces0¢ 2 2 
Be Ic wrcanceaveneneon 
g. German literature.......... 
10. Foreign languages (French, 
English, Latin, Italian).. 
11. History, Geog., Nat. science + Two hour courses, taken 
SG. ROUOE GE BEG. cc cccccceed according to needs and 
Se ee desire of students. 
14. Drawing and painting...... 
£6. Se fc ke < vink ean 4 oe 
1 Includes cooking and housekeeping. 
2 Includes practice in kindergarten. 
> Includes practical work in the day nurseries. 
* Includes visitation of charitable institutions. 
H. N.S. 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Academic Training 
+ Classes Prac- 
tical 
IIl II I year 
ee Pr ere re ee 3 3 3 I 
a: Ee ee Perey eee 2 2 2 3 
ee ee ere ne 3 3 3 I 
Oe 2 a's ccna bd bale ad ee ak tee nied 4 4 4\ ; 
ES chic tle WR SAE Kale aie ee 4 4 4 { 
AR oe are eee ee 2 2 2 . 
iy EN «4's. cteah ae k wy ins 3's.c Seen 2 I rf 
i IIR 6 ks anak hb 6 Wis ale sala ee 4 4 4 I 
Ss I GUINON i 5a dks nei ss sedeges 2 3 3 I 
1o. Instruction in teaching and practice 
IEE 5. a ch evans eons < bon eae — — 4! 4 
| zx. Teaching m the echool............... — — —_ 4-6 
ta. Scientific emerciaes’........sccccesecs —_ — — 8 
TONG... .6s¥ecarekwatan tone asces 26 26 26 26 
ForMAL SUBJECTS 
SS Es 4s scin ak GR Thee wee ones chee 2 2 I — 
Sic EE «8 ais s o's 06 Pd Ocinton BS oS Wk I I I — 
SE. SOs 0 Kas on cewndinwesaapeans 3 3 3 3 
oe Ee eer Te ‘| €h 83s 








- “These are’ given 2 in the regular hours. 


? These are intended to lead to independent study and correspond to the university 
seminar. 










U. P.S. 


OBERREALSCHULE COURSE 
OBLIGATORY ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
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Vv Iv j| Ill} Il I 
Dp 5 445 o> onnslasesesceceesos 2 2 2 2 2 4 
2. German and philosophical prop- 
dha ws #05 6 6 oeieie nian see 4 4 4 4 4 
3- French. ...........---eseeeeeeees 4 4 4 4 4 
4. English. .................--.000-- 4 4 4 4 4 
 cchveaed tones eas testeen 2 2 2 2 2 
I 0a 5 oo an Go's 0 's6 Kinks, oom I I I I I 
8 ee ee 4 5 5 5 5 
ee 4 4 4 4 4 
EY Sink 5 ee aa ne Wa wwe eS ote 25 26 26 26 26 
OBLIGATORY ForMAL SUBJECTS | 
~ yp RS a ee err 2 2 2 2 2 
ie PPP CTEeT Te eee ee 3 3 3 3 3 
Ee ee ee ee | 5 | 5 | 5 | 5 5 
_ P + 
ELEcTIVE SUBJECT 
EPSP OTT TEE Tee, eee ee ee ee ee I I I I I 
U. P. S. 
REALGYMNASIAL COURSE 
OBLIGATORY ACADEMIC SUBJECTS | 
vj v|iv|m{|u| 1 | 
0 ee eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2. German and philosophical prop- 
DE a sivtake soe cen kat hee 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Rb thinset serebvccosecess 6 6 6 6 6 6 
4. French ES re ee 3 3 3 3 3 3 | 
5. English...............-+-+++- 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Ng d4eey se nsiecscecnees 2 2 2 2 2 2 , 
BEE ok pov cceecccccuces I I I I I I 
ee Se Tee 4 4 4 4 4 4 | 
g. Natural science.............. 3 3 4 4 4 4 | 
fat aes ghana insole. ap ae 28 28 28 28 
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OBLIGATORY ForMAL SUBJECTS 








Sb, RE. os cccadexetreesert 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 
CIOS: . coca dtutes tease 3 3 3 3 3 3 
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The program of classes VI and V is the same as that of these classes in the gymna- 
sial course. Likewise in classes IV to I the pupils of the realgymnasial course can be 
taught together with those of gymnasial course where the work hours are the same (Re- 
ligion, German, Latin, History, Geography, Gymnastics, Singing). In Religion, History, 
Geography and the technical ,subjects, they may be taught together with those of 
oberrealschule courses. 





U. FP. &. 
GYMNASIAL COURSE 
OBLIGATORY ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



























































VI Vv IV | Ill II I 
— | — 
5, TR «. ois edaeh eabh es wea 2 2 2 | 2 2 2 
2. German and philosophical prop-| 
ORIN 6.5 i sa euk an Bewe as _ 3 3 | 3 3 3 
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RU. « cepuinkseebskevakes & 3 — |}— |— J — 
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a | « I | . I I 
ee ere | 4 ‘. f-3 | 3 3 3 
to. Natural science.............. Berm. 2 | 2 2 
| 
ce ee 2 27 | 29 | 29 | 29 | 29 
OBLIGATORY FoRMAL SUBJECTS 
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1 In the four upper classes either English or French may be taken. 











Vv 
THE CURRICULUM 


In this chapter I shall endeavor to give an idea of the studies 
pursued in the various institutions which have been described. 
Any one desiring more detailed information may consult the 
instructions of the minister. As far as I was able to judge the 
regulations are carried out by the teachers. As a rule each 
instructor had a well-thumbed copy of that part of the instruc- 
tions which pertained to his work, and an inquiry concerning the 
nature and amount of work done by the class was usually 
answered by a reference to this book. 

The most conspicuous place in the curriculum is still held by 
Religion and German, a fact emphasized by the minister in speak- 
ing of the changes which were made in reforming the schools. 


Religion, as may be seen from the programs, is obligatory 
everywhere except in the W. S. The object of the course is 
“to acquaint students with the Scriptures; to familiarize them 
with the rise and development of the Christian Church; to 
awaken and encourage in them an interest in religion and a 
desire to participate in the religious life of a community.” 

In the H. G. S. the instruction in the lower grade is very ele- 
mentary and no book is used. Bible stories are related, par- 
ticularly those concerning Christ. The children commit to mem- 
ory verses, short prayers, and parts of hymns. In the middle 
grade a text-book is used and the nature of the instruction is 
changed to meet the more mature age of the pupils. The work 
here covers stories from the Old and New Testament, parts of 
the catechism, some of the simpler Psalms and church hymns. 
In the upper grade the chief stress is laid on church history, 
which is developed from its beginning up to the present. In 
the highest class, one of the more abstruse books of the New 
Testament is studied, some important theological work is read, 
and ethical problems are discussed. 
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In the H. N. S. the course includes a study of the Old and 
New Testament (in Class III), the history of philosophy, reli- 
gion and culture of the Roman Empire, the development of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the rise of monasticism, the separa- 
tion of the Eastern from the Western Church, the Reformation, 
and the constitution of the Evangelical Church (in Class II) and 
the development of the Church in the nineteenth century (in 
Class 1). Inthe practical year the work is largely in the method 
of instruction. 

In the U. P. S. the course is the same as that of the last two 
or three years in the H. G. S. 

The above courses are for Protestants. A course is also pre- 
scribed for Catholics, which is followed in Catholic schools. 
Catholics who attend Protestant schools are excused from reli- 
gious instruction in the schools, but must receive instruction 
privately. In the case of Hebrews a special instructor is pro- 
vided if there is a sufficiently large number in attendance. 


German. The object of the course is thus defined: “ to foster 
patriotism by a sympathetic study of the mother tongue; to 
enable students to speak and write the same correctly; and to 
acquaint the pupils with the most important works of the national 
literature.” 

In the H. G. S. the work is at first without books. Just when 
the actual reading shall begin is left to the particular school, 
but by the end of the first three years the pupil must be able to 
read the German and Latin text fluently. In the middle grade 
fairy tales, historical stories and poems are read, and a certain 
number committed to memory. In Class V there is an essay 
every four weeks. In the upper grade the reading is planned 
to give a general idea of the development of German literature, 
particularly of the Middle High German and eighteenth century 
classical periods. The following are some of the suggested 
readings: Selections from a metrical translation of the “ Nibe- 
lungenlied,” selections from Gudrun and specimens of the courtly 
epic, a longer work of Uhland, Schiller, Goethe, or Lessing, one 
of Shakespeare’s dramas. Poems or selections are memorized. 
Together with the readings go the work in literature and 
metrics and the essay work. As a rule there are ten essays a 
year. In lieu of the essay they sometimes have a carefully pre- 
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pared translation from a foreign language. This is an excellent 
exercise for as a training in accurate expression and choice of 
words it is worth more than most essays that pupils write. 

In the H. N. S. the work is of the same nature as that in the 
H. G. S., but more intensive: In Class III the history of Ger- 
man literature from the earliest times to Lessing. In Class II 
the works of Herder, Goethe and Schiller and of the Storm and 
Stress Period. In Class I the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From time to time reports on books read at home. In the 
practical year the work is largely pedagogical. 

In the U. P. S. the work corresponds in the main with that of 
the corresponding classes of the H. G. S. and the H. N. S., but 
in the gymnasial courses Shakespeare’s works are studied to a 
greater extent. 

In the U. P. S. philosophical propaedeutics is taught in con- 
nection with German. In the earlier years the work is done 
incidentally in connection with a study of literary epochs and 
linguistic phenomena, but in the last two years special hours are 
given up to the subject. In these last years logic and psychology 
are studied. 


French is begun in the middle grade with the fourth school 
year. The work here includes a short course in phonetics, prac- 
tice in reading and speaking, the acquirement of a vocabulary, 
the memorizing of poems, and the singing of songs. The essen- 
tial elements of grammar are learned, and there is written and 
oral translation into German. 

In the upper grade the character of the work is the same. 
In Class II a modern comedy is read, and in Class I important 
works of the nineteenth century are studied. Instruction in lit- 
erature and metrics is given in connection with the reading. 

The practical work, both oral and written, continues through 
the entire course, becoming more and more independent till in 
the highest class the pupils write simple letters and make oral 
translation into French. 


English is begun in the seventh school year and continues for 
four years. The nature of the work is the same as in French. 
In the H. N. S. more stress is laid on phonetics so that the 
prospective teachers may become familiar with the way sounds 
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are produced. The characteristic literary productions are read, 
usually in selections, and the history of literature is taught in 
connection with the reading. 

In the U. P. S. the nature of the modern language work differs 
only in the gymnasial course. Here instruction in grammar is 
restricted to the essentials and the chief aim is the ability to 
read the foreign language and to become acquainted with the 
literature and culture of the foreign people. 

In the W. S. modern languages are elective. The nature of 


the instruction is the same as in the corresponding classes of the 
H. N. S. 


Natural Science. The subjects studied are botany, zoology, 
chemistry, and physics. The apportionment of these sciences to 
the different classes may be seen from the programs of the vari- 
ous institutions. The aim of the course as stated in the regula- 
tions is “to impart a knowledge of the more important natural 
bodies and processes and to arouse an interest in nature and to 
enable the pupil to judge natural phenomena.” 

It will be impossible to give here a detailed account of the 
work and method of instruction, but one lesson that I heard in 
the seventh class of the H. G. S. (fourth school year) stands out 
in my memory as an illustration of the way that a good teacher 
can make a subject both interesting and instructive. The ani- 
mal under discussion was the hare, which had been studied in 
a previous hour. By means of skillful questions the teacher 
had the class describe the hare in great detail, the nature of its 
teeth, its legs, how it defends itself, and finally the difference 
between a hare and a rabbit. This lasted about thirty minutes. 
The remainder of the period was devoted to a discussion of the 
deer, pictures of which were exhibited. I was so interested my- 
self both in the subject matter and in the method of instruction 
that I was sorry when the period was at an end. As a rule the 
work in science is weak on the practical side, for many of the 
older schools have practically no laboratory facilities. In the 
newer schools, however, this is being remedied. 


Needle Work is obligatory in the lower and middle grades of 
the H. G. S. and is elective in the higher grade of H. G. S. and 
W. S. The course covers instruction in both hand and machine 
work and is both practical and ornamental. I visited a number 
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of classes where the children were darning stockings, making 
pillow cases, and lace from patterns which they had designed 
themselves. 

The course in the W. S. presupposes the course of the H. G. S. 
In addition to the regular course the W. S. sometimes has 
special courses for prospective teachers. These girls must pass 
a special examination.” 


Geography, as is well known, receives much more attention in 
Germany than it does with us. Although it is a separate subject, 
it is nevertheless kept in close touch with the instruction in his- 
tory and the natural sciences. It is taught as a whole, there 
being no formal separation of physical and political geography. 
The work begins in Class VIII with Heimatkunde, a study of 
the pupils’ immediate environment, and continues through all 
the classes of the H. G. S. and the other institutions, covering 
the geography of the world. 

In this work the text-book plays a very inconspicuous role; the 
principal factors are the teacher and the charts and maps with 
which each school is liberally supplied. The pupils have much 
practice in map drawing, but all this work is done in class as the 
regulations strictly forbid the assignment of maps as home work. 


Kulturkunde is the rather indefinite name of a very practical 
and useful course in the Kindergarten Training School. The 
work is not scientific but popular, and has to do with the occur- 
rences of daily life about which children are wont to ask so many 
questions. The sole purpose of the course is to enable the future 
mother or teacher to answer these questions. I attended one 
recitation in which the teacher discussed the subjects of heat 
and cold and of evaporation and condensation and the applica- 
tion of these principles to the phenomena of daily life. It was 
extremely instructive and the end to be obtained was never lost 
sight of as all the illustrations were such as a child could under- 
stand. 


Domestic Science covers five hours a week for two years. Of 
these hours three or four are devoted to practical work in the 
kitchen and houshold department. As this is really the new part 


* See Bestimmungen iiber Ausbildung und Priifung der Lehrerinnen der 
weiblichen Handarbeiten. Berlin, 1908. 
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of the girls’ school I spent considerable time in observing the 
work. The equipment is not elaborate, and the teachers com- 
plain of lack of space; but the work is thorough and seems well 
calculated to meet the ends for which the course is planned. It 
must be remembered that there are two classes of students in 
the W. S.: first, those who simply desire to prepare for the 
duties of a housewife, and second, those who expect to become 
teachers. A description of two different recitations will serve 
to show the nature of the instruction which these groups receive. 

First, a lesson in housekeeping for non-teachers. The sub- 
ject was illumination and vermin. Each girl had previously 
been assigned a subject. They discussed all sorts of lights from 
candles to electric bulbs with the methods of cleaning the same, 
and then took up the subject of household pests with the various 
methods of their prevention and elimination. This lasted for an 
hour when the girls drew slips of paper on which were written 
various tasks. They then went downstairs and each girl per- 
formed the task to which she had been assigned. The work was 
varied, ranging from floor scrubbing to the ironing of a lace 
handkerchief. 

Second, practice work for prospective teachers. The teachers 
were girls from the highest class of the W. S. and the pupils nine 
girls from an elementary school. The teachers were divided 
into two groups, one for cooking and one for household work. 
The teachers first conducted a lesson as described above and then 
had their pupils do for themselves the work which had just been 
discussed. These classes are conducted on Saturday afternoon 
from four to seven. 


Domestic Bookkeeping receives one hour a week for two years. 
The nature of the work may be seen from the following esti- 
mates, copied from one of the pupil’s books. 


On the basis of a certain income the students have to work 
out an account for each day for about twenty different items. 
At the end of the month the various expenses are itemized. 
A busy housewife would certainly not have the time to conduct 
such an elaborate system of bookkeeping, but it is a valuable 
school exercise and the girls learn something from it, for they 
were able to give me offhand very definite answers to questions 
concerning the cost of living. 
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SAMPLE HOUSEHOLD BUDGET 
INCOMES, 1200 M., 3600. M. 














No. Items % Marks % Marks 
EL dg since lalets aise a ie's ob wie : 20 240 18 648 
No. oon o'w ous wipe & 8 0-4 mies 12 144 10 360 
I webs 66-04 vs bess ee nes 44 528 42 1512 
4 | Heatand light.............. 5 60 4 144 
5 | Physical improvement....... 4 48 4 144 
6 | Intellectual improvement..... 4 48 4 144 
7 | Insurance and taxes......... 4 48 5 180 
I i ehs o> win mals 0% he 2 me « —_— —~ 5 180 
9 | Repairs and replacement of 

CS ig hwtk edna eee on 4 48 3 108 

1o | Minor expemses.............. I 12 2 72 

tr | Reserve fund............... I 12 2 72 

8 ES er I 12 I 36 

100 1200 100 3600 
































Pedagogy is taught in the H. N. S. and in the W. S., the work 
in the latter corresponding to the first two years of the former. 
The object of the course is “ to impart a knowledge of psychology 
and logic and of the theory of education and of teaching in their 
psychological development; to acquaint the students with the 
important educational ideals of the past and of the present; and 
above all to train warm-hearted teachers who appreciate the sig- 
nificance of education and are conscious of the responsibilities 
of their profession.” 


Crass III. Psychology, study of the development of child life. 
Readings from Frdébel, Fénelon, Comenius, Salz- 
mann, Keefer, Pestalozzi. 

Crass II. Psychology, logic, theory of education. 

Readings from Salzmann, Comenius, Pestalozzi, etc. 

Crass I. Theory of teaching, study of school problems, the 
legal status of women teachers, the higher girls’ 
schools. 


PRACTICAL YEAR. Under the oversight of teachers, the students 
give instruction from four to six hours a week in 
the practice school. 

Latin is begun in the lowest class of the U. P. S. and continues 
for six years. The object of the course is “to enable the stu- 
dents to read the more important works of Latin literature and 
to appreciate Roman culture.” The following course is outlined 
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but the substitution of other works for those suggested is left to 
some extent to the discretion of the teacher. 


Crass VI. 


Cuiass_ V. 


Crass IV. 


Cass III. 


More important conjugations and declensions. 
Once a week thirty minutes written work, which 
may be a dictation or a translation. This work is, 
however, not regarded as a test and no home 
preparation is demanded; all difficulties are ex- 
plained in class. A beginners’ book is used. 


The time is equally divided between reading and 
grammar. 


Readings : Selections from Curtius Rufus or Caesar. 
Grammar: Review of accidence, chief rules of 
syntax, a study of the usual infinitive and participial 
constructions. Oral translation into Latin. Thirty 
minutes written work once a week. Short home 
translations. 

At least half the time is devoted to reading. 
Readings: Selections from Livy and Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. Explanation of the dactylic hexameter. 
Memorizing passages from Latin poets. 
Grammar: Review of preceding work and a study 
of modes and tenses. Oral work as in Class V. 
Thirty minutes a week of written class work, either 
translation or reproduction. 


At least half the time devoted to reading. 
Readings: A short oration of Cicero. Selections 
from Sallust and Caesar. Selections from Virgil’s 
7Eneid. 


Grammar: Syntax. Written exercises as in Class 
IV. 


Ciasses II and I. At least two-thirds of the time must be 





devoted to reading. 


Readings: Cicero, De Officiis, Book III, Tusculan 
Disputations I and V, Somnium Scipionis. Selec- 
tions from the Orator. A short oration.—Tacitus, 
Germania, chaps. 1-27. Selections from the Annals, 
Agricola.—Seneca, De Ira, De Clementia, Ad Mar- 
ciam De Consolatione. Letters——Horace, Selections 
from Odes, Epodes, Satires and Epistles. 


Grammar: General review with especial reference 
to difficult constructions observed in the texts. 
Every two weeks a written class exercise (alternate 
translations from Latin into German and German 
into Latin.) 


: 
: 
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Greek, as may be seen from the program, has two more hours 
per week than has Latin. Due to this and to the fact that the 
girls have already had two years’ instruction in Latin the read- 
ing of texts begins after four or five months’ study of the gram- 
mar. The proposed course is as follows: 


Crass IV. A study of the Attic dialect to the yw verbs inclu- 
sive. Oral and written translations, dictations. 
Readings: Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis 
or the Hellenica. 
After the first four or five months the work in 
reading occupies three or four periods per week. 


Crass III. Reading: Plato’s Crito. Selections from Herodo- 


tus and the first half of the Odyssey. [At least five 

hours per week. ] 

Grammar: Inflection, irregular verbs, syntax. 
Crass II. Readings [at least six hours a week]: Plato, 

Apology and a Dialog. Selections from Herodotus. 

Selections from second half of the Odyssey and 

first half of the Iliad. A tragedy of Sophocles. 


Grammar: Review of inflection and syntax. Every 
two weeks translations from Greek into German 
and from German into Greek. 


Crass I. Reading [seven hours]: A longer dialog of Plato. 
Selections from Thucydides. Selections from sec- 
ond half of the Iliad. Two tragedies of Sophocles 
or one of Sophocles and one of Euripides. Selec- 
tions from the Lyric poets. 


Grammar: Review. 


History is begun in Class VII in connection with German. In 
this year stories are told from classical and German antiquity 
and the commanding figures of Brandenburg and Prussian his- 
tory are described. In the next year the character of the work 
remains the same but its scope is extended to include the great 
personalities from other parts of the world. 


Ciass V. Chief events of Greek History to the death of 
Alexander the Great, and of Roman History to the 
death of Augustus. The Roman Empire and the 
spread of Christianity. 


Crass IV. German History from the first conflict of Romans 
and Teutons to the close of the Middle Ages. The 
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history of other countries in so far as it helps to 
explain and illustrate German History. 


Crass III. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Thirty 
Years’ War and the Age of Louis XIV. Branden- 
burg and the history of Prussia to the death of 
Frederick the Great. 


Crass II. The French Revolution. The history of the nine- 
teenth century, with especial reference to the rise 


of Prussia and the efforts toward social and political 
unity prior to 1871. 


Ciass_ I. An intensive study of selected chapters from the 
world’s history. 


In the H. N. S. the course is as follows: 


Crass III. Chief events of Greek and Roman History. The 
Middle Ages to Charles the Great. 

Crass II. The political, legal, and social history of Germany 
from the time of Charles the Great to the death of 
Frederick the Great. A general survey of the in- 
tellectual and artistic development of the German 
people during this period. 

CLass_ I. The chief events of modern times from the death 
of Frederick the Great to the present. 


PRACTICAL YEAR. A study of methods of teaching. 


In the U. P. S. the course in Classes VI and V is the same as 
Classes III and II of the H. G. S. 


Crass IV. Greek History and Roman History to the close of 
the republic. 


Crass III. Universal history from the age of Augustus to the 
Thirty Years’ War. German History to 1648. 

Crass II. Universal history from the age of Louis XIV to 
the present, with especial reference to the political 
and social history of Germany. 


Crass I. General review of periods previously studied. In- 
tensive study of some particular epoch. A study 
of the social and economic conditions of the present 
time. 


Mathematics. The purpose of the entire course is “to give 
the pupils sureness and skill in reckoning and a knowledge of 
mathematics which is based upon a clear understanding of its 
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leading principles. Further to accustom the pupils to logical 
thinking and to a concise method of expression.” The courses 
prescribed are as follow: 


H. G. S. 


Ciasses X-VIII. Mental reckoning with numbers from 1 to 


Crass VII. 


Ciass VI. 


Ciass_ V. 


Crass IV. 


Crass III. 


Crass _ II. 


Crass I, 


Crass ITI. 


Crass II. 


1,000. Written exercises in the four fundamental 
operations. Easy examples in the rule-of-three. 


The four fundamental operations. German weights, 
measures, and money. Practice in writing deci- 
mals. Easy examples in rule-of-three. 


Divisibility of numbers. Greatest common divisor 
and least common multiple. Common fractions. 


Decimal fractions. Percentage and interest. In- 
troduction of algebraic symbols for arithmetical 
numbers. 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
algebraic quantities. Simple equations of the first 
degree with one unknown quantity. Introduction 
to plane geometry. Most important properties of 
the triangle. 


Division and fractions (algebraic numbers). 
Factoring. Equations of the first degree. Further 
study of the triangle. Theory of the parallelogram 
and the trapezoid. 


Equations of the first degree with two unknown 
quantities. Graphic representation of the function 
of the first degree. The simplest theorems of pro- 
portion. Theory of the circle. Pythagorean The- 
orem. Measurement of rectilinear figures. 


Square root of arithmetical numbers. Simple equa- 
tions of the second degree with one unknown quan- 
tity. Regular polygons. Measurement of the cir- 
cumference and the area of the circle. Calculation 
of the volume and surface of simple bodies. 


H. N. S. 


Theory of powers, roots, logarithms. Equations of 
the second degree. Theory of similarity. Con- 
structions. 


Arithmetical and geometrical series. Compound 
interest and annuities. Equations of the second 
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degree with two unknown quantities. Introduction 
to the study of harmonic points, pencils, and trans- 
versals. Trigonometry. 


Crass I. A review of the whole course to this point. The 


binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. 
Stereometry. 


PRACTICAL YEAR. Methods of teaching. Introduction to the 
literature of the subject. 


U. P. S. 
Oberrealschule Course 


CLass V. Equations of first degree with several unknown 
quantities. Proportions. Square root. Easy equa- 
tions of the second degree with one unknown quan- 
tity. Theory of the circle. Measurement of recti- 
linear figures. 


Ciass IV. Theory of powers, roots, and logarithms. Practice 
in logarithmic reckoning. Equations of second de- 
gree with one and two unknown quantities. Theory 
of similarity. Regular polygons. Measurement of 
circumference and area of circle. Trigonometry. 


Crass III. Equations of the second degree with two and more 
unknown quantities. Arithmetical and geometrical 
progression. Compound interest and annuities. 
Trigonometry. Stereometry. Harmonic points and 
pencils, transversals. 


Ciasses II and I. Equations of third degree. Binomial the- 
orem and the more important infinite series. Max- 
ima and Minima. Review of all work thus far 
accomplished. 

Conic sections. Spherical trigonometry as far as it 
is necessary to understand mathematical geography. 


Realgymnasial Course 


Ciass VI. Division and fractions of algebraic numbers. Fac- 
toring. Equations of first degree. Theory and 


construction of triangles. Theory of parallelogram 
and trapezoid. 


Crass V. Equations of the first degree with two or more 
unknown quantities. Graphic representation of the 
function of the first degree. Simple theorems of 
proportion. Square root of arithmetical numbers. 
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Easy equations of the second degree with one un- 
known quantity. 

Theory of the circle. Measurement of rectilinear 
figures. 


Crasses IV-I. The work is in the main the same as that in 
the oberrealschule courses. 


Gymmnasial Course 
Criasses VI and V. Same as in the realgymnasial courses. 


Crass IV. Theory of powers, roots, logarithms. Practice in 
logarithmic reckoning. 
Theory of similarity. Regular polygon. Measure- 
ment of circumference and area of circle. 


Crass III. Equations of the second degree with two unknown 
quantities. Transversals, Harmonic points and 
pencils. Trigonometry. Mensuration of triangles. 


Crasses II and I. Arithmetical and geometrical series. Com- 
pound interest and annuities. Binomial theorem 
applied to positive whole exponents. Review. 
Stereometry. Conic sections. 


——— 


VI 
THE TEACHING STAFF 


The teaching staff consists of both men and women in approxi- 
mately equal numbers. The new regulations demand that as a 
rule the number of either sex may not be less than one third of 
the whole staff. This same proportion obtains in the academic 
subjects of the middle and upper grade of the H. G. S." 

At the present time this proportion does not always exist for 
it is understood that teachers who were in service at the time 
the new regulations went into effect shall retain their positions, 
but vacancies which occur must be filled according to the new 
regulations of 1908. 

For present purposes we shall assume that an institution has 
all the different departments. The teaching staff of such an 
institution consists of the following members: 

1. The director or directress, the official head of the institu- 
tion, who is responsible to his official superiors on the one 
hand and to the parents on the other. 

This official is usually a very busy person, for in addition to 
his executive duties he must teach from eight to twelve periods 
a week. At the end of each year he must publish a report. 
These reports contain programs, lists of teachers, excerpts from 
the laws which govern the schools, tables of students, an address 
to the parents, a school calendar, and frequently a scientific 
treatise. 

As an executive officer he does not seem to have quite so 
much to do as his American colleague and he is not constantly 
at the beck and call of parents. He has one hour a day when 
they may see him in his office and it is difficult to reach him at 
other times, for the entrance to the school is guarded by a 


* One half of these subjects must be taught by academically trained 
teachers, and of these teachers not less than one third may be men or 
women. 
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porter who sees to it that no unauthorized person enters the 
building. 

In boarding schools, which have a man at their head, there 
must also be a higher woman teacher who is responsible in all 
questions pertaining to strictly feminine affairs. 


2. The higher (male) teacher, who gives instruction in the 
L., in U. P. S., and in the middle and upper grades of the 
mB. G. 5S. 


3. The higher (female) teacher of two kinds, academically 
trained and non-academically trained.* 


4. The (male) teacher, who is not academically trained, who 
gives instruction in the H. G. S. but may not teach in the scien- 


tific classes of the H. N. S. nor in the four upper classes of the 
ua es 


5. The (female) teacher, whose duties and training corre- 
spond to those of the male teacher (4). 

6. Primary (male) teacher, who may give instruction only in 
the lower grades and sometimes in the technical subjects of the 
middle and upper grades. 

7. Primary (female) teacher, whose duties and privileges are 
the same as those of male teacher (6). 

8. Teachers of Drawing. 


9. Technical Teachers: (a) Needle Work; (b) Gymnasium 
and Swimming Teachers; (c) Domestic Science. 

The members of the staff teach from eighteen to twenty-four 
periods a week, the older teachers having the smaller number of 
periods. 

In addition to the regular work of instruction the teachers 
share in the oversight over the pupils in the various recesses. 
At such times there is a teacher in the playground and one in 
each of the corridors. The teacher in the corridor waits till all 
the classes are seated and the respective teachers have arrived. 

Each class has its class teacher (ordinarius)? appointed by 
the director, who in a sense stands between the class and the 
director, and thus relieves the latter of considerable work. In 
serious cases of discipline he communicates with the parents; 


* See chapter on Training of Teachers for the difference in their training. 
? The same ratio of men to women obtains as is prescribed for the staff. 
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he grants permission for short periods of absence; and in the 

teachers’ meeting at the conclusion of the year he recommends 
| the pupils of his class for promotion. Once a week he has a 

consultation hour, when he may be seen by the parents of his 
| pupils. 

One half of the upper teachers may bear the title of professor, 
provided they have taught twelve years, reckoning from the 
conclusion of their second practice year. The title is purely hon- 
orary and carries with it no increase in salary. 
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Vil 
SALARIES AND PENSIONS 


No school teacher is presumably satisfied with his salary, but 
the Prussian teacher in a higher school has today, it seems to 
me, very little reason to complain. He is in many cases better 
off financially than his American colleague, the college professor. 
He must, to be sure, wait a rather long time till he reaches the 
maximum salary, but while he is waiting he need not bother his 
head about the financial condition of the institution nor live in 
constant dread of spending his declining years in the poor 
house. As a servant of the state, and all teachers are indirectly 
state servants, he knows that the state will provide for him 
when he is no longer able to provide for himself. A realization 
of this fact gives him a feeling of security which the average 
American college teacher does not feel, and enables him to do 
his work calmly and patiently. I have seen quite a number of 
teachers at their work and in their homes and have been greatly 
impressed by the absence of that spirit of unrest, which is 
today such a characteristic feature of our American teachers. 
This is due solely, I believe, to the fact that the German teacher 
feels absolutely sure of his position and his salary and realizes 
that no amount of pushing on his part can hurry the slowly but 
surely revolving wheel of official advancement. I am not, of 
course, unaware that there is another side to the question, but 
contentment and calm are so absolutely necessary to the success- 
ful accomplishment of the teacher’s work that I can not help 
feeling that the Prussian system is, on the whole, better than 
ours. 

The following salaries are those prescribed for state institu- 
tions. No other public school is allowed to pay less. As a 
matter of fact, many of the city schools pay more. The salary 
of a private school teacher is fixed by the principal of the 
school. 
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SaLarRy in Marks 





Ini- after 


PosiTION tial 





3 6 9 sa) rs)6« 38 Ck 88 





years of service 





. Directors of complete 
institutions (i.e., H. 
G.S.+L.+0U.P.S.): 
a) In Berlin...... .|6600/7200 7800 + 1800 Rent allowance 
b) Elsewhere... ... 6000|6600 7200 7800 + 900-1800 Rent allowance 

Directors of H.G.S. .|5200|/5800 6400 7000 7600+ goo-1800 Rent allowance 

. Upper (male) teacher|2700|3400 4100 4800 5400 6000 6600 7200 + R.A.560—1200 

. Upper (female “ |2000]2400 2800 3200 3600 3900 4200 + R. A.560-1200 

. Regular (male) “ |2400|2800 3200 3600 3900 4200 4500 4800 + R.A. 290-720 


. Regular (female) “ {1650/1900 2150 2400 2600 2800 3000 +R. A. 290-720 
Elementary and tech- 


nical (male) teachers} 1800 
. The directress of a H. 
G.S. must receive at 
least the salary of 
upper woman teach- 
er (4) 


o 2 ONsen 


2100 2400 2700 3000 3300 3600 3800 4000 4200+ 290-790 R.A. 














Every teacher in a school which is under state control receives 
a pension. The amount of the pension and the conditions of its 
payment may be seen from the following extracts from the 
laws: * 

Every teacher who is incapacitated is entitled to a pension 
after ten years of service. If he is incapacitated before he has 
served ten years, he may receive a pension, provided his inca- 
pacity is due to illness contracted in the performance of his 
duty ; otherwise he receives a pension only by the express per- 
mission of the king. At the age of sixty-five every teacher is 
entitled to a pension. 

The amount of the pension is based on the entire income 
including rent allowance and is calculated as follows: between 
the tenth and eleventh year the pension equals ge of the income. 
It is increased each year by ,, till the thirtieth year; from this 
time on it is increased by +}, till the pension equals ¢% of the 
income, after which there is no further increase. 

There is likewise a pension for widows and orphans. A 
widow receives +°; of the pension to which the deceased would 
have been entitled if he had been retired at the time of his death. 
This sum ranges from 300 to 3500 marks. 

Children whose mother is living and who at the death of the 
official is entitled to a widow’s pension receive each one-fifth of 
the widow’s allowance. 


* See Giildner, p. 200ff. 
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Children whose mother is dead or who at the time of the 
official’s death is not entitled to a widow’s pension receive each 
one-third of the widow’s allowance. The widow’s and orphans’ 
pension together must not exceed the amount to which the 
deceased would have been entitled if he had been retired at the 
time of his death. 
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Vill 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


It may be laid down as a general principle in Germany and 
particularly in Prussia that any person who is entrusted with a 
duty to perform must be trained for the performance of that 
duty. This principle is rigidly adhered to in the school. A Ger- 
man does not make use of the teaching profession as a stepping- 
stone to something better, but adopts it as his life’s work. As 
may be seen from the schedule of salaries, Prussia has pro- 
vided well for the teacher. In return the state expects and 
demands that the teacher be prepared to teach. 

We are fond of saying that the teacher is the all-important 
factor in the school but we frequently belie our words by allow- 
ing practically anybody to teach, whether he is prepared to do 
so or not. In Prussia they not only say that the teacher is the 
all-important element in the school, but they prove the truth of 
the statement by compelling every teacher from the highest to 
the lowest to go through a rigid course of training before he is 
allowed to experiment on the youth entrusted to his care. 

Let us now see just what training the different teachers have 
had; we shall discuss the matter categorically under the various 
members of the staff. 


1. The director or directress, who is usually a higher (male 
or female) teacher, in which case he or she does not have to 
pass a special examination before being appointed to this 
position. 

If, however, as is sometimes the case, a teacher who is not an 
upper teacher, should be appointed director or directress, then 
he or she must first pass the so-called rector’s examination. 


2. The higher teacher (Oberlehrer) at a Higher Girls’ School 
must have exactly the same training and pass the same examina- 
tion as the corresponding teacher in a boys’ school. Since, after 
1913, this will be the only way open to both men and women 
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who wish to become higher teachers, I shall go into the details 
of this training at some length.' 

The examination is passed before one of the state examina- 
tion boards, the members of which are appointed by the minister. 
It consists of university professors and secondary school men. 
For the examination of the individual candidate there is ap- 
pointed a sub-committee. A majority vote of this committee 
decides whether or not the candidate has passed the examina- 
tion. 

The candidate must have graduated from one of the higher 
schools and must have studied at least six half years at a Ger- 
man university. In case he is to teach mathematics, chemistry, 
or physics, the regular course of a technical school may count 
for three half years of university study; if he is to teach modern 
languages a foreign residence may, by express permission of the 
minister, count as two half years. 

The examination consists of two parts, a general and a special 
one, both parts being oral and written. The written examina- 
tion must be taken first. In the general examination the can- 
didate is examined on philosophy, pedagogy, and religion, and in 
the special examination he has a choice of practically all the 
sciences and languages. 

There are two grades of teaching ability: first, the lower 
grade for the first six classes; second, the higher grade for all 
classes. 

Two pieces of written work are given the candidate, one on 
some general subject and the other on some subject which he 
expects to teach in the upper grade. In case the candidate 
expects to be a language teacher the home task must be written 
in the foreign language. In case the candidate already has a 
doctor’s degree, his dissertation may be accepted for one of these 
home tasks. A period of sixteen weeks is allowed for the com- 
pletion of these tasks, which time may, upon application, be 
extended sixteen weeks. 

In every special subject the candidate must pass a written test 
in the presence of an examiner. This test (Klausurarbeit) may 
not exceed three hours in length. 


* See Die Ordnungen fiir die Priifung, fiir die praktische Ausbildung und 
die Anstellung der Kandidaten des hoheren Lehramts in Preussen—1908. 
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In determining whether or not a candidate has passed both 
the oral and written examination are taken into consideration. 
He passes if he receives the mark “ satisfactory ” in the general 
studies and the mark “ satisfactory” in at least one subject for 
the upper grade and two subjects in the lower grade. Upon the 
completion of the examination he receives the mark “ satisfac- 
tory,’ “good” or “excellent.” In order to receive the mark 
“ good ” or “ excellent,” he must have shown his ability to teach 
at least two subjects in the upper grade. 

Upon the successful completion of the examination, the can- 
didate receives a certificate. If he fails to pass he has another 
chance within two years. If he should fail to pass this second 
examination, he can have another chance only by the express 
permission of the minister. 

The total cost of the examination is sixty marks. When the 
candidate has successfully passed all these examinations he is 
by no means yet a teacher. He must still have some practical 
training. This training which lasts two years takes place under 
the guidance of experienced school men and under the over- 
sight of the Provincial School Board. 

The first year of this practical work is known as the Semi- 
narjahr and the second as the Probejahr. 

A word of caution is necessary in connection with the term 
Seminarjahr, which suggests to us the thought of a seminary, 
as a separate school. In his first practice year the candidate 
does not go to a special school for teachers, but goes to some 
regular higher school where he receives instruction from the 
regular teachers of that school. Usually not more than six 
candidates are sent to the same school. The director of the 
school and certain teachers appointed for that purpose by the 
Provincial School Board are responsible for the instruction and 
training of the candidates. These teachers and the candidates, 
then, make up the Seminar. In this first year the candidate is 
made acquainted with the theories of education and teaching 
as far as they apply to the secondary schools. He likewise 
becomes acquainted with the methods of instruction in different 
subjects. 

The second practice year (das Probejahr) is, as a rule, spent 
in a secondary school, which does not have a Seminar connected 
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with it. In this year the candidate puts into practice what he 
learned in the first year and teaches from eight to ten hours a 
week (without pay). If for any reason he teaches more than 
this he receives remuneration. 

A number of teachers who expect to teach modern languages 
become exchange teachers and spend a whole or a part of their 
second year in a foreign country. 

Toward the end of the second year the candidate must present 
to the director a report of his own work. At least three weeks 
before the end of the year the director makes his report upon 
the candidate to the Provincial School Board, who then decide 
whether he is prepared to teach. If they deem him qualified 
they give him a certificate; if not, they compel him to take 
another half or whole year’s practice. 


3. The higher (female) teacher (Oberlehrerin) (a) academi- 
cally trained. This teacher has prepared herself for the univer- 
sity,’ has studied there at least six half years, and must have 
exactly the same professional training as her male colleague(2). 

Subsequent to 1913 all Oberlehrerinnen will have to have this 
same training. At present there is in the girls’ school another 
kind of Oberlehrerin, the non-academically trained. 


4. The higher (female) teacher (b) has not the preparatory 
training for the university but only the normal school training. 
After teaching several years she decides to fit herself for the 
position of higher (female) teacher. Up to the end of the year 
1913 such teachers may take the examination for higher women 
teachers according to the regulations of 1900,’ the chief require- 
ments of which are as follow: (1) She must have the right to 
teach at a H. G. S. (2) She must have taught five years. 
(3) She must pass an examination in two subjects. Her pre- 
paration, which covered five or six half years, was obtained in 
special extension course which were established for that pur- 
pose. As has just been said, this examination will remain in 
force only to the end of 1913. 

In the future all higher (female) teachers must pass the higher 


1 Those at present in service were prepared at the gymnasial courses for 
women. In the future they will be prepared in the U. P. S. 

*See Bestimmungen iiber die Oberlehrerinnenprifung in Preussen nebst 
den Erganzungen und Abanderungen vom 3 Apr. 1909. 
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examination described in 2 [i.e., pro facultate docendi] and ac- 
cording to the regulations of 1909 the ordinary teacher, who has 
had the training of the H. N. S. has the same right to pass this 
examination as the girl who has gone through the U. P. S. The 
requirements are briefly as follows: (1) She must have the 
right to teach in middle schools and in higher girls’ schools. 
(2) She must have taught full time for two years in a H. G. S. 
(3) She must have studied at least six half years at a university. 

It is assumed that the practical experience gained in teaching 
is worth as much as the purely intellectual training of the (boys) 
gymnasium or of the (girls) U. P. S. 


5. The regular (male) teacher (Ordentlicher Lehrer) is 
usually a primary teacher, who was trained in a normal school 
(for primary teacher) and subsequently took a second examina- 
tion? and has also passed the examination for teachers in Middle 
Schools. The passing of this final examination gives him the 
right to become a teacher in a H. G. S. 

This examination is both written and oral and covers: (1) 
General pedagogy. (2) Two of the following subjects: Reli- 
gion, German, French, English, History, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy.® 


6. The regular (female) teacher (Ordentliche Lehrerin) may 
be: (1) A primary teacher who has pursued the same course as 
that just described (5), or (2) a graduate of the Higher Normal 
School. She must pass at graduation the examination for teach- 
ers in Middle and Higher Girls’ Schools and may at once receive 
her appointment. Her training may be seen from the program 
of the H. N. S4 

This teacher may subsequently become a higher teacher by 
pursuing the course described under 2. 


7. The primary (male) teacher, who may teach in the lowest 
grade, has graduated from a normal school for primary teachers 
and has subsequently passed a second examination.® 


*He may, in some cases, be a clergyman or a candidate for the higher 
teachers’ profession (i.e., has studied at least three years at a university). 

*See Kandel, pp. 83, 97. 

* See Bestimmungen betreffend bas Praparanden-und Seminarwesen sowie 
die Priifungen der Volksschullehrer, etc. Berlin, 1905. 

*The examination is passed before a state examination board. 

* See Kandel for details of his training. 
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8. The primary (female) teacher, who since Easter, 1909, re- 
ceives her training in a special normal school, but who prior to 
that date was trained together with the girls who were prepar- 
ing to become teachers in Middle and Higher Girls’ Schools. 


9. Drawing Teachers (male or female) must pass a special 
examination which is held once a year in Berlin, Breslau, Konigs- 
berg, Kassel, and Diisseldorf.* 

The following candidates are admitted to the examination: 
(1) Elementary teachers who have a teachers’ certificate; (2) 
men who have completed the first six years of a secondary 
school; (3) women who have completed the highest class of a 
H. G. S. or who have a teachers’ certificate for handicraft, gym- 
nastics or domestic science. 


10. Technical Teachers: 


Needle Work. Teachers of needle work must pass the exam- 
ination for handicrafts.2, Candidates must have completed the 
highest class in a H. G. S. or intermediate school or must have 
a teacher’s certificate. The examination is first of all practical, 
including, for example, a test on the sewing machine, the mend- 
ing of a torn garment and the embroidering of a monogram. In 
addition to the practical test there is an examination in the meth- 
ods of teaching and finally an essay on some subject connected 
with teaching. In case the candidate does not hold a teacher’s 
certificate this written test may be on some general pedagogical 
subject. 

Gymnastics. These teachers are trained either in the state 
institutions at Berlin, Breslau, Ko6nigsberg, Magdeburg, or in 
private schools. The course extends over a period of five 
months and covers the following subjects: 

Practical Exercises in Gymnastics (240 hrs.). 
Anatomy and Physiology (60 hrs.). 

History of Gymnastics (40 hrs.). 

Method of Instruction (40 hrs.). 

Study of Apparatus (20 hrs.). 

Practice Teaching (40 hrs.). 

‘See Priifungsordnung fiir Zeichenlehrer und Zeichenlehrerinnen, Ber- 
lin den 31 Januar 1902. 

*Bestimmungen iiber Ausbildung und Priifung der Lehrerinnen der 


weiblichen Handarbeiten und der Lehrerinnen der Hauswirtschaftskunde, 
Berlin, 1908. 
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At the conclusion of the course they pass an examination.* 
Candidates must be over nineteen years of age and must either 
present a teacher’s certificate or else give proof of a fair educa- 
tion. The examination is both theoretical and practical. The 
theoretical test is usually an essay on some subject connected with 
gymnastics. The practical test is to show the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency in gymnastics and his ability to give instruction. 

Domestic Science. The teachers of domestic science in the 
Women’s School must pass the Gewerbelehrerinneneamen.’ 
As preliminary training for this examination they must have 
had a course in one of the state Handel-und Gewerbeschulen for 
girls. They must also have six months’ practical work in some 
big institution and one year of practice teaching in one of the 
aforesaid state schools. 

When a girl graduates from the Women’s School she may 
pass an examination, which gives her the right to teach domestic 
science in primary and intermediate schools. If she desires to 
teach in the Higher Girls’ School she must pass also the exam- 
ination just described. 


’ Priifungsordnungen fiir Turnlehrer und Turnlehrerinnen, Berlin, 1894. 
* See Fligel, Anhang, p. 10, 11. 























IX 
CONCLUSION 


After years of patient waiting on the part of the champions of 
female education, after many bitter fights between the contend- 
ing parties, after much careful consideration on the part of the 
government, higher education of girls has at last been made the 
business of the state and the higher girls’ schools have been 
placed on a par with those of the boys. 

Now that the girls’ schools have been put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial school board and the upper teacher’s salary 
and rank have been adjusted one might think that the reform- 
ers had won a complete victory and would be content. A little 
investigation, however, reveals the fact that such is not the 
case. While all agree that conditions are better than they 
were previous to 1908, yet they have many criticisms to offer. 
It seems to be a general impression in Prussia that the present 
period is one of transition and trial and that other reforms must 
be made before the Higher Girls’ School will fully meet the 
changing demands of the time. This may be true, but the situa- 
tion as described in the preceding pages will prevail for several 
years to come for the government will not speedily sanction any 
radical changes. 

It would be presumptuous in a stranger who has spent but a 
few months in the Prussian schools to criticize these schools 
from a Prussian point of view. I shall, therefore, in order to 
indicate the conflict of opinion which still prevails let two Ger- 
mans speak, both of whom are in a position to speak with au- 
thority. 

The case in favor of the new system is well summed up by 
Seehausen,? whose argument is as follows: The H. G. S. is ieft 
as a foundation with a ten years’ course instead of nine. The 


new school seeks to train the reason by accentuating the reason- 


*See Pad. Archiv, Vol. 50, p. 456. 
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forming elements in German and in the foreign languages, by 
introducing mathematics into the course, and by intensifying the 
study of the natural sciences. Too much mathematics is avoided, 
as there is an increase of only four periods in the upper grade. 
The course in natural science is increased by three hours; an 
hour in the gymnasium is added in each class in the upper grade; 
and instruction in drawing begins one year earlier, i.e., in the 
fourth school year. The H. N. S. avoids overburdening by in- 
creasing the course from three to four years and by separating 
the scientific from the practical examination. In the practical 
year eight hours per week are devoted to inciting the students to 
independent work. 

Let us now look at the other side of the case as put by Wych- 


gram,’ who has the following criticisms to make of the present 
system: 


1. The U. P. S. will be so expensive that only the largest 
cities will be able to afford them. Consequently people in 
smaller places, who desire to prepare their daughter for the uni- 
versity, will have to send them away from home, thus incurring 
a great expense.? The new regulations ought to allow girls to 
attend the boys’ schools. That is, he favors coeducation and calls 
attention to the fact that this is permitted in the middle and 
smaller German states. 


2. Graduation from a H. G. S. ought to be regarded as equal 
to graduation from a Realschule, then a girl could be kept at 
home till her sixteenth year, when she might be sent away to an 
Oberrealschule. 


3. The program is overburdened. From the seventh class, i.e., 
from ten years of age the girls have more than thirty periods a 
week. 

4. In some classes the task in mathematics is equal to or 
greater than in the boys’ schools, although the girls have less 
periods for its accomplishment. With two of Wychgram’s criti- 
cisms most teachers with whom I talked agreed, viz., that the 
program is overcrowded and that the demands in mathematics 
are too severe. 

* See Rein’s Encyclopadisches Handbuch, 1910. 


* At the present time one third of the students in the U. P. S. are not 
residents of the town where the school is situated. 
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A glance at the program will show that mathematics is a com- 
pulsory subject. Fortunately for the girl, however, who has no 
aptitude for it, a failure to pass in mathematics will not prevent 
her from advancing to the next class, for the system of promo- 
tion in the German school is different from ours. The pupil is 
not promoted or retarded on the basis of an examination but 
solely on the character of the year’s work as recorded in the 
reports which are issued, as a rule, twice a year. There are five 
grades of work, “ excellent,” “ good,’ “ satisfactory,” “ poor,” 
“ unsatisfactory.” As a rule, a pupil must receive at least “ satis- 
factory ” to be promoted, but a pupil who receives “ unsatisfac- 
tory ” in one subject may be promoted, if the teachers agree that 
she is able to do the work of the next class. A pupil who re- 
ceives “ unsatisfactory ” in one of the so-called principal subjects 
must have at least “ good” in one other principal subject in 
order to be promoted. The principal subjects are: 


1. For the H. G. S. and H. N. S.: German, French, English, 
Mathematics, and Pedagogy (for H. N. S.). 


2. For Oberrealschule Courses of U. P. S.: German, French, 
English, Mathematics, and Natural sciences. 


3. For Realgymnasial Courses of U. P. S.: German, Latin, 
French, English, Mathematics. 


4. For Gymnasial Courses of U. P. S.: German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics. 


The “make-up” examination and promotion by subjects is 
unknown. The majority of the teachers decide whether a pupil 
is to be advanced. In the teachers’ meeting at the end of the 
year the class teachers propose the members of their class for 
promotion and the teachers vote; in case of a tie, the director 
casts the deciding ballot. A pupil, who, after remaining two 
years in the same class, is still not promoted is forced to leave 
the school, provided the majority of the teachers decide that 
further stay there would be useless. In all such cases parents 
or guardians must be notified at least four months in advance 
that such action is likely to be taken. 

Girls who complete successfully the course of the H. G. S. 
receive a certificate. Those who do not complete the work of 
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the last year receive only a statement of work completed with the 
further statement that they have not completed the course. 

The examinations at the conclusion of the course in the U. 
P. S. and in the H. N. S. are state examinations, and are passed 
before state boards. 

On the subject of coeducation there is no concensus of opinion, 
but the question is a live one. Every person with whom I talked 
asked my opinion on the matter and was eager to know how it 
is working in the United States. As a rule, the directors and 
the teachers of the girls’ schools are not in favor of it, possibly 
for selfish reasons as their opponents suggest; but a large part 
of the public desire it and they are constantly keeping the mat- 
ter before the attention of the government. 

We know in America that there is such a thing as the woman 
movement but the subject is today not one that forces itself 
unpleasantly upon our attention. In Germany the case is dif- 
ferent, for the German woman is just coming into possession of 
her rights and is beginning to play an important role in the solu- 
tion of questions which are of vital importance to the welfare of 
the nation. There can be no questioning the fact that the 
women have been to a considerable extent responsible for the 
improvement of girls’ schools and they are still hoping to effect 
other changes which will be to their interest. The woman 
teacher is not satisfied with things as they exist for she does not 
feel that she holds the place in the education of girls that is hers 
by right. She makes two claims, both of which are contested 
by the men: First, she demands equal pay for equal work. 
Second, she demands that women teachers should predominate 
in the girls’ schools, particularly in the upper grade. The gov- 
ernment made some concession on this point in the regulation 
which provides that not more than one third of the teachers in 
this grade shall be of one sex. 

The Prussian government is. alive to the economic rivalry 
which is already keen between men and women and even in the 
girls’ school is trying to prevent further encroachment of 
women upon man’s territory. With this end in view it, there- 
fore, encourages openly the Women’s School which prepares 
woman for activities in which she will not compete with man 
and seeks to discourage the University Preparatory School, 
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which prepares her for a career in which she will compete with 
him. In proof of this notice the regulation that does not as a 
rule allow the establishment of a U. P. S. where a W. S. does 
not already exist and further the constant extension of the W. S. 
Notice further the positive statement of the regulations that the 
government hopes that only the more gifted girls will enter the 
U. P. S. An investigation shows, however, that the hopes of 
the government are not likely to be realized. In fact the U. 
P. S. seems to be the fashion and the classes are already fairly 
full though the school has been in operation only since 1909. In 
ten years more there will be a tremendous number of women 
going to the university and then will arise the question of their 
subsequent careers. The government still asserts that the first 
business of woman is the home and with this assertion most sen- 
sible people agree but the fact of the matter is that one third of 
the women do not marry and they are no longer content to sit 
and wait for the husband that never comes. The employment 
of these women is a question which is seriously engaging the 
attention not only of the women themselves but likewise of the 
men. 

Enough has been said to show some of the questions upon 
which the opposing parties do not agree. Let us in conclusion 
call attention to that part of the reform which is generally 
admitted to be a marked advance over previous conditions, viz., 
the regulation which prescribes that after 1913 all upper teach- 
ers, whether men or women, shall have the same preparation 
as the upper teacher in the boys’ school. 

In my opinion the training of teachers and the improvement 
in their financial and social status is the most important thing in 
the German educational system and is the feature that we could 
most profitably imitate. If we see in this country a poor school 
building we may safely conclude that it is a poor school with 
poorly paid and poorly equipped teachers; but in Germany no 
matter how poor the building may be, the teachers all have the 
same training and receive a salary, whose minimum is fixed by 
an all-powerful government. 

While visiting Prussian schools I saw some good teaching and 
some bad; I found some things done better there than here and 
some done worse; but the more I saw of teachers and fhe more 
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I learned of their training, the more firmly was I convinced that 
the one thing that we can learn from Germany is that the 
teacher must be prepared for his work and when he is prepared 
he must be secure in a position where he receives an adequate 
compensation for his labor. 
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